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Three papers presented at a teacher educatio 
coaference on the developnent of coomon core curriculum for 
vocational teacher ^djacation are co^ained in this booklet* 
titles and authors are as follow* «A Model Method^. Course fo 
Aqricultural Education," by L. H. Newcojab; "Preparing TeAche 
Develop Courses of "Study in Vocational Agriculturei" by Davi 
HcCrackea; and "Pre -Service Field ExperieA.ce Preparation 
Teaching,*' by Leon Boucher. Bach paper addresses six primary 
of emphasis: (1) need for the proposed course/ (2) objective 
conteat, («) instructional strategies, (5) evaluation, both 
and summative, and (6) related resources.. Appended to the th 
are a li^t of criteria to be considered ia.s^iecting cobpera 
teachers- -and cooperating schools, suggestecl guidelines for 
orientatjion of student teachers,* trainee evaluation report f 
vocatioqal agriculture experience, and an agreement form fpr 
between a local school system and a teacher education traini 
regardijiiq student teachers. (JH) ; • 
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Foreword y 

taCTKcnl years, extensive eflbits have been ewied from a state 

* education perspective to impact upon^ the professional stjtfde^ 

mt of stateiladership and l()cal program personnel. Teacher cd^ca- 

been iiivptaed in these staff develop(nent activities, but formjjbcd 

^hich havc«plication fer statewide phe-scrvice and b^ccalaijvrate 

voctfionaJ educal« professional personnd developnientprogramMiBve 
been linited. 

Din^ rcceiit ycwm therethave been sweeping institatiorial reforms for 
the ^^ssional pnpparation of teachers in QWo, adopted by the State 
^ *5°""f resultant institutional restructuring to meet these 

i^B rtMls , has rep&ed the traditional approach of adding X)r dcteting 
ccwsai^r certificMm as aiaeans of preparing teachers, and are denned 
^ fiD |irwr tcachcij ^u^hpossess soundT)rci!fesional knowledge €*the 
p process, hane coaipecencies in the elimcal use of sophistkated 
uc instromcati^. an^posses the abifitv to work effectively Witii 
from various soc<iil; ecooomic and ractfS environments, 
primary purpofe <S^bc teacher educator cppference was^to "en- 
■Pg t he effectivene ss <if^vec atidnal ed ucation ppofessionat p er sonnel- 
develqpnm^t grograin rtta^i^ the bringing about .of an Tawcffeness aind' 
underxtamfirig of teaihtpr e^cation standards and thcB-riniilication for 
pro^ain redesign, an*; thr ^ew of common corerrcurrnila and program 
criteria for vocationaik«taai»n persoonel developKnt * This expressed ' 
^utfKMe was met thringh thci^ombined efforts of mw^ ecachers educ^rs 
^ «her 5tate staff^ntei4n«Qed the program. SpoMkacknowiedgewit 
us ei CTrfnii/to the teacK»dacators who prepared, pa lunted, and rewised 
^e |m4e»ional papr rn mmk Itfocused on common cswccurricula for wca- 
tio ML <^ P|iation, QurvrAeirwo and one half day uwOuence, eighty-five 
tcachcn educators froiuHius umversities across QhiaAadthe opponun-' 
ity to rea ct to and critiqa^toewnsten presentations. paper addressed 
m j^fary points of i ^liiiMii i (1) Need for the Pvposed Course, (2) 
Objenives, (3) Cantem^ (4) IiwtnKtional Strategies, (51 Evaluation, both 
foTTomih^ and siunroatiwe, and ^ Related- Resources 

Tim publication is a product, of the teacher educaan conference. We 
ar e iM^ liid to the various poHicalion authors anis m the conference 
partBOMots for their professional c6unsel and writtenrritique of the vari- 
ous meal analyses^ The conce^ and ideas containedin these papers are 
the »fcc responsS&ities of,the «thors and are to serve as a basis for 
discifftWQ and teAer developncnt. 

ByrI R; Shoenwker 
Executive Director, 
, , - Vocational amn Caf^er Education 

and School Fo«Ki Service, 
Ohio Departmoit of Education , 

» 4 ii ' J 
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L^. NEWCOMB was bom and reainl ui Chase Cffy, ^ii^a. He was a 
^ent of vocational agriculture ireAigh school awl ^president of 
. Mksaaa Association of FFA. He reeeived bis B.S. and«!S. degrees in 
Bducaikmironi Virginia Polytechnic IhStitnte and State Ufiwersity After 
teaching vocational agriculture in Viiginia, he coniplctea i«.h. ptograin 
at TherGMo State University. Durinitthe period of 1971 tfibu^i 1973 he 

Sffi£^r^J??i«'J™*^?^".^^ Educat'ion 
^13ieQhKfeState University, m 1973#e was named Assbemt >bfessor of 

V - Agricutaial Education wjiere he ha»;s«rv4!d .nntfl the^pi^nt time His ' 

m^r tesponsibiKtics include t«glui««the undergraduate methods course 

a ^me on college teaching, the ycnA drgWizaUoi^s cpurse. as weU as' 

CQitaFses madult education and occupational experienc^rdgraAis. 



mil&BEL METHOHli ClDURSE 
F0BA6IHClJLTtaUL%I^ 

IWIROR A SETARilinE: COURSE 

The primary p^pMT for preparing teackers is ro teach them how to:^ 
teach. The cenir^HmKama for a teacher-^adsterice is to plan for teaching . 
and to aatisfactoriiinBUiict students inHte^la^sropm and in the various * 
laboratori^sof theaaiKbl. As HaroldSthU^^ August, 1978 issue 

nfT/n Iji fi irifiiiiifpni^ iiffnm Magazine^ *nVpipre-$ervice teacher educa- 
tion progranrforlBMAers of agricoltureislliBld be deeply rooted in the - 
fiindamehtab^of ttaMog aind leariiing/"^^||fariulfi|| this charge* requires 
ddibecate e9||t. ^ 

The AATEA bm^Kn^^tary concerned'with the tremendous variations in 
the content of metkM^ cearses in the^ricutt}iral education departments in 
the United States. Sevious work by Cnmkilton revealed that "topics 
which were direidi» related to teaching techniques varied from 12-100 
percent of , all topKs«i the methods courses.'' (p. 1 of "An Assessment of 
-the Pe<^og]cal-9S^^asght toi^griculmrsi-Education Undergraduates , - ' 
1977). TherefoHT. ii is obvious that some^institutions' methods courses v 
cover the. wateitent. It is difificult to seeivyw courses with such a prolifera- 
tion of contenv«re85 can do any momiha|i make prospective teachers 
aware and onlvi knowledgeable enouj^ about the art 9f teaching (o be 
dangerous. 

It is this wriiar's point of view that if me is to be thoroughly prepared to 
teach oihe muslhaveoonsiderably specifirpreparaftion for this task. Furth- 
ermore^ i^the^iiody «f knowledge retatted to planning and teaching is 
- systematically tegh^p a single course the. understandings developed will 
be clearer andimorcfjieitaanent.' ^udt a course should be offered* im- 
mediately preabdin^Mdent teaching iftt is to be as relevant and mealiing- 
ful as possible. 

Not only is a sepantte method^ course essentijal to the preparation of 
vocational teachers, bat such, a g jffte rsfaould be service area specific. 

Need for a Separate Methods C6^^)6r ' - 

Each of the VocatipiuU^^^Senice Area$ 

Periodically state departments of education and teacher education de- 
partments consider combining the methods .courses of all the service area^ 
and offering a methods course for m^Ors in all of the vocational (lepVt- ' 
ments. Some states aod/or universities have', 6f course, inacted Much a 
program; but many .have abandoned such a program. AVheti consideriilg 
such a curricula change, decisions should be made based on logic, fadts, 
and successful practice rather than rhetoric and emotion. y ^ 

In the caseof agricultural education the most overwhehning justification 

r. ■ .,3 ■ / ' • 



for a separate methods course for agricultural education majqrs is the ' 
> uniqueness of instruction in this service area. Urtlike qther service areas 
agncultural education is highly oriented toleachijig decision-making ' In 
the rapidly changing agricultural industry workers must clearly have com- 
mand of the basic principles of plant and animal growth, eco/iomics, 
mech^ics and management. However, this is only the foundation The 
crucial area requiring mastery is the ability to analyze a situation, impinging 
factors and make viable decisions. This heavy emphasis on broad scale 
decision-making requires a different approach to teaching than is required 
for service areas with a higher portion of low level cognitive development 
and extensive psychomotor skill development. This nn turn requires a 
different method of preparation for teaching. • ■ 

Another very important consideration for retaining service area identity 
. for the methods course in agricultural education is the need for creating and 
using relevant frames of reference. It is important for prospective teachers 
lo speak the language they will be recjuired to use; to reflect on subject 
matter examples wjth which they can identify; and to hear from a professor 
who has mastered the teaching tasks expected of them to maste;-. If this 
relevance is not important then all college teachers aspiring to be elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers could take the same general methods courses 
, Orcourse, they would then be generally prepared rather than specifically 
prepared for teaching vocational agriculture. ^ « 

Unlike the other service areas, vocational agriculture's occupational 
experience programs'are twelve month* in duration, deal with seasonal 
variations and often involve parents as cooperators. In addition, these 
programs often in vol ve ownership and decision-making requiring a method 
of teaching and learning that takes all of this into account. Without consid-' 
ering these factors in developing methods of teaching then prospective 
teachers would lose sight of aTtid mastery of these important program 
ingredients. 

Even in learning how to plan foe and manage laboratory learning, voca- 
, tional agriculture requires specialized methocTs. Crops and animals grow 
and change aad cannot represent constant work stations. Also, it may only- 
take two weeks to teach a student how to pro^luce a crop, but it may take 
the crop six months fo be produced. Before a professor can teach prospec- 
tive methods touse in managing a school farm he/she needs to personally 
understand this unique learning facility. 

Another factor requiring uniqueness in instructional techniques for voca- 
tional agricult(^re is the use of enterprise records in teaching. If the profes- 
sor has not developed this ability.as a classroom teacher, then it probably 
will not be stressed^with others. 

Teachers must be prepared to teach individuals. These students are 
people of worth; they are also either rural or of an agrarian aptitude. As 
teachers are. taught how to teach, an intimate analysis of their clientele is ' 
crucial. Those who do not understai^d this clientele ca'nnot adequately , 

4 IQ . . 



"train" future teachers- to give appropriate consideration to' this factor 
, when designing instruction. 

Vocational agriculture teachers have no textbook. They cnOst maKe 
extensive use of an array of instructional materials. This situation demands 
appropriate consideration which, is not needed when texts aire available, 
^nd vocational agriculture also makes the use of student notebooks a^a 
part of the learning process — a cruc^l concern for the prospective 
teacher. ^ . 

\ final consideration for those who would ponder integrating the ex isting 
service area methods courses into one course for all of vocational educa- 
tion is the unique role of FFA as a method of teaching and learning. True, 
each of the service areas has a ^^th organization. However, if one is to 
effectively use the yoTTlh organization one must be-specifically cognizant of 
its programs and how thes^e programs can best be interwoven with the 
technical aspects of the course. 

* If one' were asked for a, recommendation if all these arguments for a 
separate methods course were of no avail, the most prudent answer would 
be — ' stop try iqg to prepare effective teachers of vocational agriculture. ' ' 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR A METHODS COURSE 

(by topical area) 
IN AtJRiCULTURAL EDUCATION 

* 

Unit — Principles ^asic to Teaching and Learning 

I. Explain the basic principles of learning discussed in class. 

Identify the basic principles of learning used in any teaching obser- 
vation. , * , 

Identify the principles of learning you have used in planning and 
presenting instruction. 

- Problem Solving Approach (PSA) 

List the steps''(in order) of the learning process. 

List the steps fin order) of the PSA to teaching. 

Correlate the- proper step of the learning process with the corre- 
sponding step of the PSA. . • 

Describe in writing each step of the PSA. 

List what planning is needed for each step of the PSA. 

List what is to be aco6mplished with each. step of the PSA. 

Select'appropriate techniques to use.with each^step of the PSA. 



^ 3. 

Unit- 
- ^1. 

2 
3. 

4. 

* 5. 
6. 
7. 



8> Plan problem 'areas i£iing the iPSA. [ , ' • - 

9. Describe what is jiecessary for a dafly and minii^in lesson plan. 

10. Analyze teaching performances jBtglwe micro-teaching laboratory 
and prescribe remedies appropriaiift ifor all deficiencies. 

Unit — Testing ^ . ' ^ 

• • • • . • 

1. Recognize the advantages and diisadvantages of various types of 
teacher-made test items. /' ' r' 

2. Construct test- items for unitrdeveloped foe student teaching. 
Unit — Teaching Methods , ; 

1. Iden^y the basio methods of teaching (as discussedlirTlus^cIass) 
•apRiJpriate for agricultural education. • " 



s 2. ^ITectively use the methods of teaching discussed in class, during 
the micro-teaching laboratory and hi student teacKI)ig. 

, — 3. List the advantages^ disad vantagesvanduses of the varfous methods" 
of teaching. , r . 

4. Incorporate.at least five different methods of teaching into your 
assigned unit plans! 

5. Keep a class notebook that will be graded (illustrative of notebook,* 
that should be kept by high school students). » ^ 

Unit — Classroom Discipline 

. . > ' Given a particular situation, analyze orally or in writing the impH^ 
tibns for classroom discipline. 

2. Given a particular situ^n, list possible solutions to a discipline 
problem. t ^ 

3. Apply approjiriate techniques to solve disciplinary situations which 
are ihtroduced in the micro-teaclyng laboratory. • 

♦ . .. - 

Unit — Managing Learning Laboratories 

1. Develop acceptable plans for teaching in th^ laborjitory setting. 
- 2. Develop and be able to skill charts. • . ^ 

3. Develop a clean-up procedure. \m ^ 

4. Develop and be able to operate training centers. 

5. Develop job sheets. 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR AN IDEAL METHODS COURSE 

Tliis proposed outline ne^d^ to t>e prefaced with a discussion of what 
■ makes for an ideal methods course. This teacher educator feels that the 
ideal miethods^ course is one that deals strictly with the process of teaching 
andieamingr. It doe's not become fluttered with a wide array of topics which, 
cover the waterfront of program planning^^nd^operation. Indeed there has 
been widesprlead concern nationally in agricultural education circles that 
most methods courses did far too little in developing the basic pedagogical, 
skills; The Grunkilton Committe,e of AATEA (of which this author is a 
member) contilhues to eiiamine this problem. This group reported in 1977 
that **the so-called method»courses" varied >yidely between institutions as 
to the content of the course. 

. In preparinjg this topical outline for the ideal methods - - 
. tural education, this, writer has personally studied 70 ^vji^^ i i . a tlu: 
methods course syllibi in agricultural education in the United ;,>La( .^. No 

. : consideration has been givjcn to the constraint bf time or c/eclil bpurs 
available. However, this content is crucial enough ihat the tim^ must be 
made.av«i]^ble to do tik job. 

First the topical outline for the lecture pouion of the course will be 
presented, followed |)y the outline fur the laboratory of the course. In both 
the lecture and the.JabOratory extensive use is made of actual leaching and^ 
detailed analyses of teaching performunceh are made followed by pre- 
scribed courses of action to remedy problems have been diagnosed. 
In the lecture, actual vi9^ tapes of master teacn^rs, as well as telelectures 
with master teachers of vocational agriculture are ^.^it to connect theory 
<vith practice. ^ ^ ^ 

It is crucial lo realize that the ' bottom lino' in this coui^ic in Jcnion- 
strated perfomvarrce, There»aretwo requisites which are insisted upon, i.e. 
I) the students must demonstrate their ability to plan two/two-week uniis» 
of instruction and 2) t4iey must demonstrate their abitity to proficiently use 
the problem solving ^ipproach to teaching. Mastery is crucial; iTiadequate 
performance^ are diagnosed, prescribed remedies are advanced, and re 
peated performance is observed. 



, Proposed OiiUiiiu 
Lecture Portion 

Topic: i Aii,.tu..i 

* hi Ddya. 

Understanding tiie uajit p/iHi:ipi».6 ui l^ii. ning i 
linderstdikdin^ liie i ttlatiiHiship betwetju llxe learning 
proce»» and ihu problem solviiijj approtich lo leach- 
ing 



Topic: (Continiied) 

Using the problem solving approach to teaching for 
planning teachin^^units and executing instruction 

— The parts, their njeanlng. and use 

— Title^.situation, (incluJJtag^ using the occupa- 

tional experience program as a basis for iden- 
tifying student and class problems and de- 
sired practices) teacher objectives 

— Interest appiuicch, group objectives, problems 

and concerns. 

— Solving the problem ^ 

— Formats for detaiuag ti ^ 

Identifying and usin4j tha bisih: i 

^ Lecture/Pi^cussion 

— Demonstration 

— Supervised study 

— Field trip 

— Experiments 

Identifying and ua^mg community resources in teaclxing 

Developing approved practices, and using occupa- / 
tionaJ experiences to apply proBlem solutions 

Evaluating teaching and learning 

Using a minimum and daily plan with the unit plan 

Using the student notebook for learning < 

Managing learning labordtoiie:, 

\ 

— Planning for laboratory 
instruction' 

— Identifying and managing 
y learning tenters (stations 

— Using coacliing 

-V Developing and using a managtiuitjut 
and clean-up schedule 

— Evaluating labortory 
learning 



Time Allotted 
In Days: 

11 



(3) 
(4) 



(11 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 



4 

2 

i 

1 
8 



(1) 



(1) 



Suniinciiy of ihe COiUac 

TOTAL DAYS IN l^Ui UKti 



1 

41 



Outline • 
jLaboratory Porfion 

**' Eapib jstudent is in a laboratory sectioil two hours per week. In addition' 
: 6QCh $tujdent must review the video-tape of each of his teaching perfor- 
oi^iices; outside of regularly scheduled" class times. ' ^ 

Lab Number: ' 



1. f^toductidn to the micro-teaching facility 

'An explanation of the process * 

— Iden€fying desired learning outcomes 

— r-;Using the AGDEX system 

If ■ . 

2. Field trip to a joint vocational school 

— Ana4yze programs 

— Analyze classroom teaching 

— Analyze faboratory teaching ^ 

— Analyze FFA operation 

3-4. First round of micro- teaching 

Each student is to. 
•a) Begin a unit of instruction 

1) Develop an interest approach 

2) Develop group objectives 

3) Establish problems and concerns 

Following .each student's micro-teacfiing 
aj There is a group process critique 

b) There is an in-depth critique by the teachei 
educator using the video-taped performance 
diagi^ose problems 

c) Appropriate remedies are prescribed 

Each student must review tiic video-tape 
of their own teaching. 

5-7 Second round of micro-teachiii^ 

Each student is tu: 

a) Solve one probleni whiUi wuuid iiavo 
*• vipusly been identified with the class 

bj The ^ame critique process as in the first 
round of niicro-teafLhing is followed 



Number of hours: 
2 



Eat^li student must review the video tape 
of thwir own teaching 



Lab Nitmber: 

^10. Third round of micro;teaching . >^ 

Each student is to: 

a) Set up a unit of instruction * 

b) Help the class solve one problem * 

*c) Summarize the unit * / 

d). The same critiqliQ process hsun previous 
micro-teachings is followed 

Each student must review the video-tape 

of, their own teachings . ^ 

f OTAL LAB HOUR$ ^ ; T 
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An Analysis of the ^ : ' //jr^ 

Proposed Content* 



m» that the above content fits easily into a one-quarter format 

' k°pr"'a^L. ^ '^"""^ "° develop hasic understanaing and 

abilities Tills course must be augmented by carefully planned and 
directed field experience with master'teachers. Also/these are only the 
basics and provide a sound foundation for one to conUnue to be a st;ident 
ot teaching The greatest attention was fo'cUsed on developing the dem- 
onstrated ability to plan for teaching using a sou^d basis for planning for 
learning. If this were for teachers recruited from business aqd industry 
-only the Allen 4-step procedure for planning would be taught using the 
publication 'Methods of Teaching Agricultyre" by Newcomb. ' 

STRATEGIES TO be; USEqiN 
TEACHING A METHODS COURSE 

Be a Model 

The first requirement for effectively teaching a methods course is for 
the professor to be a masterful teacher hipiself. Therefore, one must teach 
as well as one expects the students to teach. Likewise one' must plan as 
well as one expects students tb plan. It is suggested that the teaching 
performance be examined by the*sturfent§ and that open analysis and 
discussion of the technique? be encouraged. Furthermore, the profes- 
sor s lesson plans should always be available for students to study. 

Use the Process Taught ^ 

In a more specific sense the professor ou^^iu u. u:.c itic problem solving 
approach to teachiijg for several of the units it. the course. Other ap- 
proaches should also ix used'. All such approaches ought to be pojnted out 




and discuised^ In addition, the i»rofessor ought to role-play the teaching of 
high school units using the Problem Solving Approac^h (PSA) to create 
concrete fraqies of reference. 

Use tfae Methods Taiqli^iiF the 
Coiirse to Teach the CStNirse 

Clearly, as 9 part 6f ''practicing what you preach," the methods profes- 
sor should use ea^ of the actual methods of teaching as one teapiies the 
course. In thej case of being a model teacher, using the Problem Solving 
Approach (PSA), and using the methods taught, a tandeft approach is 
used, i.e. the method is used in conjunction with teaching the subject 
matter or content of the course. 

Thus, if we propose to teach lecture-discussion as a method to be used in' 



rcl . < 

aj^ri. ..Uii il i 4 i . . r Up I. , < : li 1 : < ^ 

straU hiiv/ \,i:'givi piippcr im /i^iu . . Aipttiy. . , , i,, i n ,ia .0 L^i 
used ificlass bpih lo t^<ih spciitfic Jouris j .;on^enl. ai a 1 i^uiui,] ;iirat<' h )w 
.to use ^u^ervised stui^ vb high sq^ool teaching. A ig^'^^l iopic Mbith which to 
use suijicryised study*^sAf -understanding the prinCipVesv of leamingV where 
stuci^entk review a case study lesson plitnr and haVe to determine which 
principles of learning have, been used. Supervised study can also be efifec- 
lively used to learn about the method itself. Another good topic for supers 
vised study is 'identifying and using community resources in teaching." 
The best way to teach how to useafield trip is to use one or more as a part of 
teaching the methods course. Results of experiments o^ teactiing ought to 
be Used in the course. One should also role-play the use of at least one 
technical agriculture ex(>erin\ent as it might be conducted for high school 
teaching. 

Note, howevci . ttiai not only should these and other methods be used to 
teach the methods coarse, but they should also be masterfully used in the* ^ 
other undergraduate ^d graduate courses taught in the department. 

Use* Examples From the Field 

Video-tapes of rfiaster vocational agiKuliure teachers are .tiaiegi- 
cally throughout the course. Their performance is analyzed with specific 
practices and procedures identified for use by students in the cluss. 
Teleljcctures with leading teachers in the field are used to bring reality 
. into the college classroom. This allows students to benefit fr<?m the sugges- 
tions of highly successful practitioners.' 



'Additionally eagh studenrmust spend one day in the stud# teaching 
center pnor to the begin ning'of the methods course. Additional &its to the 
student teaching center diHing the methods course are also reqlb-ed Dur- 
ing these field visits Students are to further study and analJ| specific 
teaching, planning, ^nd program operation techniques. |i 

' Students also need the opportunity to view their peers* teac&g Furth- 
ermore during the quarter in which students are enrolled in tfe methods 
class they should pay particular attention to the methods of teltihinRoised 
by all of their professors during that quarter. |.: ^ 

Use Student Nptebpoks * I 

The proper use of student notebooks is crucial in leaching high schobi 
vocaional agriculture. Therefore, we should not just teach undergraduates 
how to make u.^ of these techniques in the conduct of the methJs course 

2flv tl'i'h; '° ""^ ' 'yPf of "O'ebpok specif - 

•ically for ihe methods course: use a common formit for organizing the' 
cour^. and^he notebooks should be checked aod ev^Kiated asiwe profess 
It oilght to>i done in high school. Furthermore, techmque. of using the 
noteb90k.^earni,ig ought to be u.sed in the methods clas. 
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A .nc.h„j. muM p.uviJc Monica, u, which 

tiavc leauKd by doing .oi.ie teaching ihcmselv^. All of this should be 
aimeJ toward • getting ready for stuuent teaching where thfey wjll have 
- la 12 week, for more extensive and imensive practice. A. a pilof micio 
teaching fo. a methods course Mudei>ts should ideally p. acticleach of the 
nfcthods studied but in the context of using other abilities ^'s Wll (i e 
introducing a unit, quesionii^, summarizing, \.sing problem solving etc ) 
btroctured practice needs to continue during the period of stii^ent icach 
ing. I- 

Use tk lulcd Malci lui^ 

the .nclhu0..uurs„ w.„K. ^ .. . u,.. . ic pi-lnlt,. L 

aKs. Nut only au there t.^tbooks fo> ihccu.usc . module , fiom^^e ^,atlonal 
t^enter and Hea.t of Instruction Series, and specific handou($; but there 
should also be en.pha.is on Using available cu.riculum materiaU|n planning 
for teaching Anothei very helpful strategy is the useof sample 4son plans 
to create concrete fiames of reference and to provide ideaf regarding 
planning tor learning a*e'""»'"B 

I hiuuKhom u.. ....... . , , ,..c. au.„. I,.,,...,., alu. „. 

uomng gaining iiwerc.t ^, hK ving clo.iiie ,.ic y.udcit aisoflLd i,. t,. 
shown how to gain cla.ss ,.aiticipatio,i andlu,,v t., .;ontiol .t.idenflehavi ,1 
Another constant area of emphasi.-, ncqds to b,; the use of the piflciples ut 
earning the use of change of pace, etc No methods cuu. .euanl&onl it.c 
luxury ol focusing only on cbiilent; app.oaci. technique must clhsi..aly 
be visible V 



^ FORMATIVE AND SUMMATI VET ALU ATION 

r for 9 

METHODS COURSE IN AGRICU Y^RAL EDUCATION 

The purposes of formative' evaluation in an agricultural education 
iTie/hods course are to: 1) adccurately assess what the students know about 
pr^requisite^ontent, 2) accurately assess what they knOw about the con- 
tent of the cobc^e they are entering, 3) create a felt need and demonstrate' 
the relevajice of the content of the course they are entering towards 
meeting that felt need, and 4) provide the professor with a clear idea of how 
to best proceed with that particular class and with-the specific individuals in 
the class. 

Six forms of formative evaluation are appropriate. They are: 1) adminis- 
ter the final examlfrom Agricultural Education 200, 2) review performance 
ratings from Agricultural EducaUon 280.01, 3) rate |eachin:g^plans from. 
Agricultural Education 280.01, 4) administer a comprehensive pre-test foit 
the content of the methods course, 5) have students submit a lesson plan for 
one class period, and 6) have each Student teach a standardized lesson prior 
to specific instruction in the methods coj^se. 

An Explanatloii uf the Propocml Scheme 
of Formative EvaJuatiun 

^ I hc final examination nom A^iiculiaidl hJucuilou 200 would be lakcii 
with open notes. Irraddition to helping the student and the methods profes^ 
sor asses!! the student s current level of comprehension of the Agricultural 
Education 200 course this would also serve as a tool for assisting the 
student in ''pulling together' * the previous Icaining i;;egarding teaching 
Vocational agriculture. 

Ratings and materials from ticld experienceis) would icacquaint the 
student w1(h his level of development and provide the. methods professor 
with a more !>pecific appraisal of the class's quality of background experi- 
ence!), thereby enabling him/her to"^ teach to the demonstrated level t)f the 
clasj> 

A Comprehensive pre-ie^t fui ihc contents of the methods \.oui 5e would 
aUd to this baseline information, it could also help develop a felt need on the 
part of the ^tudent^ in the'cours<; The same would be true with having the 
studpni^ develop a le:>:)0||^an and teach a standardized mini lesson. 

At vuiiou:> :>tage i 4i.w meti. > i . . ih. . i.,>..Kl 1m. j^/. ./^ i... ^ ^ n uitiu 
t here should t c <|Uiz£es at ihc cO'ifu:lL*iioki « f many units ot the </Oursc 
and following assigfked leadings Anothcir fmni of I'locebs cvaUlation 
should be the preparation of parts teaching units at ihe conclusion of the 
instruction as to how to pl^n various segments 6f a unit plan This gives 



continuous fiMback an^jeinforcement to both the student and the profes- 
sor. Likewise, once various stages of the PSA have bfeefuaught to the class 
the students should pr^tice those stages in the micrMeaching laboratory. ' 

Sumfnative Evaluation ^ 

Final product evaluation should take three forms. First students should 
submit detailed unit plans to demonstrate their mastery of the planning 
process. Second, there should be a 'complete lesson" taught to show 
mastery of the teaching process. Finally, a comprehensive examination 
should be used to evaluate the crucial concepts of the oourse 
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PREPARING TEACHERS f O DEVELOP COURSES OF 
STUDY m W)CATIONAL AGRICULTURE • ' 

NEED FOR COURSE OF STUDY INSTRUCTION 

We have, all been curriculufni building — it began with a worry about 
how we w^'fe'^oing to fiH a class period — and appear halfway intelli: 
gent.* Not Snly should teachers appear **halfway intelligent" but stu- 
dents, parents, administrators, supervisors, advisory Committee mem-* 

s, employers, community leaders, and e I',' [n:? .K.hoi > ^UiC uiiiiijjl 

)ect that there be a '^planned conlenf fen insilvucti 3 lal pi'Oigram 
. :ational agriculture. | 

lesnick^'suggests that designing a curriculum is tijty pe oi enginee, 
- Df applied science. Specification of what iij to be learned ha^eeu 
,)iime requisite of curriculum design. Such specification may ra 
irom a brief topical outline, ofttsu referred to in the literature as a cou 
of study to a Retailed plan of everything that transpires in the-planni 
teaching and learning environment in a vocational agriculture progra 

The i.urriculum fbrajiy progiam must be based upon a **deterniinati 
of need" or **needs analysis " The curriculum for teacher education 
agriculture is no different. Is there a need for students pf te;fciching to lea /. .. 
how to develop courses of study for programs of vocational agriculture V 

Specification of what i» to be included in a curriculum is normally 
based upon educational plrilosophy, the theory of.the subject: advisory 
committee input, and resailts of occupational purveys. In vocational 
agriculture, we oftcjqi examine occupational opportunity, student neetjs ' 
and interests, C9ncems of para^ and community and school resources ^ 
in establishing what is to4)e taught. 

Shoemaker^ has often said the ''curriculum fui vocational educaiion 
starts with a job and ends with the student on the job/' 

'*The initial step in the Instructional System Design (i ^ D ) pioccss 
seems rather obvious. If you want lo prepare a young person to enter an 
occupation successfully, you.must know what the occupation requires of 
the. successful worker. The same rationale applies 10 the occupation of 
teaching. Studies have been conducted to identify and document the pvo- 
fessional education competencies needed by teachers ot vocational agi icul- 
tore. Many of the higfcst-ranked competencies in the aiea of program 
plaming,' development, and evaluation relate specifically to eouise of 
study development. The top ten competencies m importance as rated by 
vocational agriculture teachers out of a list of 33 were.^ 

I UeikllfV ihc vOitipClcfiClc:^ ii<.<,.lcJ (ui cull) inlo 'an uK,i.Up.»ii. 



2. Determiiie'the occupatioas for which irain^ is to be ofiei^d in 
■' , . the ypcatipn^ agriculture program. 

3. Assist irt the indentifica^tion of the school's vocational agriculture 
purposes and jgoats. ' ^ ' 

. 4. Wentify the skill, knowledge, and attitudp^required for the per- 
formance of. each task, included in the vocational agriculture 
ofifering. ^ V / 

^ 5. Assess the relevancy of the vocational agriculture offerings,/ 

6. Analyze long^-range needs for the oflferings of the vocational 
agriculture program. ' ^ , 

7. Describe the occupational standards of performance for each 
task jn an occupation. ' 

8. Collect occupational data from employers to ideiilily ydciatio/ 

agriculture needs. . 

' ' ■. '.. > 

9. Recommend a vocational agriculture prograrii based on findin. 
^ ♦ of a community survey. 0 , ^ ^ 

10. Assist in preparing the long-range program plans for vocation 
agriculture. 

In addition, iJx of the highest-ranked professional competencies in th ; 
area of planning of instruction related in some way to course of study 
development. Hesiflts of occupational surveys of vocational agriculture 
teachers have consistently documented the need for teachefs to be compe- 
tent in developing local courses of study. 

Even without the evidence provide by occupational survey results, one 
would logically expect teachers to be able to prepare a course of study for 
their mstructional program. 

A course pf study is a contributor to good teaching by providing a 
systematic outline for a teacher.tp follow. using it, the teachers 
have a clear view of where they are leading the learner, and a roadmap 
of how to get them there. The-most effective course of study is one 
that IS developed by the teacher, since the teacher has a better 
realization pf the needs of the students and the geographic area 
served.* V . 

In addition to the vgJue df a course of study in providing a 'roadmap" for 
the teacher, it can also serve as an effective means% communicating 
information about the vocational agriculture program to others. Others 
who may be legitimately interested in instructional program content in- 
clude administrators, teacher educators, supervisors, advisory council 
parents and students. 

^ A teacher of vocational agriculture is expected to develop a course of 
study to meet the occupational opportunities in the community. Without 
adequate preparation in tile process of curriculum development, a teacher 



may tend to rely on textbooks and available reference materials as a basis 
for wh^t is taugiit. 

The need for providing instruction^ to teachers in course of study de- 
velopment can be summarized as being consistent with our educations/^ 
philosophy, theory, of subject matter, advisory group input, and occupa-. 
fional* survey results: 

I . Preparing teachers to develop local courses of study is in keeping^ 
with the philosophy of vocational educators in agpculture. It is 
logical to expect teachers to plan the content of their instruction. 
We believe that courses of study should reflect the needs of the 
community. We desire the.teacher be a professional agritultura! 
educafor for the school district. 

.2. The course of study shoufd reflect the "theory of the subje'"^'' 
instru^ition in course of study development shoulcl enable teacl^^rs 
to organize and apply their technical expertise in developing in- 
structional content for vocational education in^agricblture. The 
teacher education cufriculum should also reflectthe **the6ry of the 
subject" of teacher preparation. Teacher educators have tradi- 
tionally taught instructional program plaiming as a part of the 
curriculum Such instruction is considered to be nece:>saiy by the 
pi\>fcssion, 

should be ofT'epcd in icacher edu. ation. Input of advisory commit- 
tees, stale supervisors, local supervisors and teachers has consis- 
tently confirmed the need for teachers to have a working knowl- 
edge of a cui ri<;ulum development process 

4 (>v.v.iipallonai survey icsulls indicate tcachci:i ic^aid course ot 
study development as an important pait of their occupation. Since 
they develop courses oP study, they ^hould be taught how to 
properly "engineer" theii instructional cofitent 

licitiiiclion should be provided u> enable Icuincrs U) picpuic u local 
. wursc of study for vocational agricuiUue by. 

1 IdciUifyiii^ und selecting llic content iui ili. ...iiUiilum billed 
upon occupational surveys, and supeiv/iscd kh :upalional cxpcri 
ence ^ijDgranis of students 

L bs. v(U<;nv<iii5 ni:3(i (i« Uv>it (isln^ L .^1. .d ) « li« p logical pi liu ^ 

3 Picpu^ni^ u ili>v,nnicin 111 kci:|j|u^ tlii. kuritnictlonal ^bySteih 

L^csign (ISO) model toi vucutio.iul ciuclion in Ohio 

^ oni:>v. \.t :>t<j«l) dcvcK>|/it <<..•( i ...^lit • i I . i.^e 

1 i>erviv,c am.i:i<:s It scented 110k i^iiHi [ liuiii .iiii |^>a^ <m Ui «>iu or iiVyi 
olhci Be .ain.c the ni.)ic gene ral papci Ia nn'se of siUd'j, d.:V(.iophient in 
vocational cdu^ati )n prepared by ( at) (jorman and Williain Sutton. 



seemed lo emphasize inservice educaHon, this discussibn will relatVto a 
presemce course. It should be recognized thai students at the preservice. 
level do not have a real situation, other than their studenHeaching center 
which ma)^e used in building a course of study. It should also be recog' 
nized ih'M tlfepreparation of sti/dents in courset)f study development is not 
the sole responsibility of the instructor in one prCservicTgourse. Students 
gam exposure and competence related to this.area in early experience 
programs methods courses, stUdent teaching, beginning teacher pro- 
grams, and graduate courses in curriculum development.^ 



INSTROCnONAL OBJECTIVES ^ 

Instructiontil objectives provide- a basis for formatiV^ and summ. 
evaluation of learning by students in a course. Objectives for in^ruyii, 
course ofsludy development relate primarily to the cognitive artd affec 
domains. Performance objccUvc. describe what a student is able tp do 
result of in^lruclion rat|ier lh«oiiI> what ha:, been taught oulcunu 
instruction iii course of study dcvcJupmciit . Icainci^ will be able to. 

1 l;c:>clll.^ t urriCuluin f>i. v ( .n,^.^^{^ 

A KJculitV C UM-iCUlum^PihLipIv^ III Voj.aliuu.J Ldu. ailoil 

B pefiiie"lerint> 

C IdcnliTy Compon^ni:, ota'CoUi.-.c of 

[) l.ihl Alternative ( oui^e Organization Pattciu.. 

K Examine a Piocc^^ of ( ui riculuni Dcvelopnicia 

li Picpaic Introilu^loiy Malcilai toi a C ou.sc ol iilify) 

A L)e!>ciibc ihe C omniuniiy 

B [)er>crjbc the School 

C DchCiibe the Progia^u 

I) DejiCiibc the Facililiei. 

H identify 1 )ccupational i.^^ ........ 

1 INe lejiulli of an Oxah^. aioiiuJ . 

2 Plan for using Advi^oiy ( \>nnnitti:t j 

i I :iwp Plu^iani l>t>Jc*.li\ 



Obuin aiiJ Develop Schui)l 

1 Youlh ()rganizaiion 

2 S<)J£P PlOgiaiJi 

^ Siudei.l Flaccni 

4 Student hvahiaUoi 
SludeiK C onduct 

ft Safely 

7 Suppliv. 

5 Adult £ 

^ L)ivi^i.>n m lU 



C. Obtain Advisory Committee-Input 

IX Establish a List ofTasks to be Taught \ . 

IV. Dcvejiop a iSequcnced: Course Outline . 

A. Identify Prerequisites 

B. Utilize Basic to Difficuli Plan ^ 

^ . Recognj;pe Seasonal Constraints . . 

. D. diallcilge Studtm Interests 
-E. Relate Schedule to Studiertt Supervised Occupational JExperi- 

' en^e ^grams ' • / ' 
V , F. SphiedS^ Laboratory Work . 

G. Alloc^ti rnstruitiortal tiipe^ 

H. Allocate Content to Year of Instruct|^^^ 

I. Sequence the Content for Each Course 
* J. Organize the Ta$klList in Sequence 

- K. Develop a Plan f&¥^^ \ 
L. Plan a'SummerPitigram , ^' - 

V. Complete Agricultural Education I S. D. Forms 

, • A. Identiify. Classroom Instruction 

- • B. Identify .Laboratory Instruction 

- ^fr-Develop an Understanding^of^t^e^f^pt^nts^cSf^a 

of Study ■ \ Y ^ ^ 

* A. Cbmplete the Title Page 

B. Write Acknowiedigements 

C. Prepare a T^ble of Contents " . 
^ ' D. Self-Evaluate a Course of Study . 

OUTLINE OF COURSE CONTENT 

Based upon the eduationahphilosophy of ihk author, the theory of 
subjecr matter in agricultural teacher education, the input of advisory and 
client groups, and the information from competency studies, the following 
ebntent is deemed as needed by future teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Hours of class time are suggested^ nqt including time needed for students to 
complete out-of-class assignments. Hours 

Introduction to Curriclilum Development 2 

Importance of arid Need for Course of Study 
Components of a Curriculum Plkn 
Definition of Terms ^ 
Instructional Models . 
Alternative Course Organization Patterns 
Curriculum Types , 



V Usc'of Advisory Committees 

Use of OccMpational Survey Results 
Community and School* Resources 
Mudent Interestfi and Ability 
Teacher Expertise 
Program Constraints 

PktHgram ObjeQtives 

School and t)cf)artment Poligies 

Course Content 

' Resources Providing Sample Content 
Orgam^ing What Is To Be Taughl 
Time Constraints v , 

Sequencing 

. ^ theories 

Student Motivation 

Seasons ' ' - 
. Logic \ 
Occupational Ejtperience Progfams 
taboratory^ScheduIes 



I 
1 

3 



, Year of Instruction 
Outlining a Course . 
The Summer Program 

I.S.D. Forms ' * - 

Laboratory 

Classroom . ^ 

Extraneous Uses For a Course of Study , 
Publtc Relations . 
Communications . 
Justifying Neerfs 

TOTAL HOURS FOR A PRESERVICE COURSE IF " 

SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL STRAl^GIES 



ERIC 



to assist students Jh making deqisions about course of s^udy deveiopmeni. 



Lecture • ^ . 

The lecture method is used when It is necessary to present informatipn. 
This method is primarily used in th^introductory session and in presenting 
procedures and examples. 



Lecture-Discussion \, 

Lecture-discussion is the.primary instructional strategy. It involves pre- 
sentation of material, use of questioiiiiig, and discussion of models and 
Examples. 

Worlishop ' ' 

Workshop settings are usedJBbrner^ in similar instructional program 
areas to cooperatively develo^Blrials for use in their courses of study, 
this method enables the shafl||Pof expertise and creative ideas. 

Supervised Study f . ' 

' This methbd enables the instructor to utilize coaching to answer ques- 
tions and evaluate stiikient progress. By revie\ying the work ais U i? being 
prepared. "and; assistinlg. students daravg ' 'teachable moments. ' it is be- 
lieved that learning is enhanced. 

j EVALUATION STRATEGIES 
Formative evaluation of student, progress is conducted to ascertain 
needed adjustments in instruction during the course. Summative evalua- 
tion is conducted to establish the degree to which coucse objectives were 
accomplished at completion. ^ 

Fqrmative Evaluation 

Formative evaluation may be formal and/or informal. Formal evalua- 
tions include quizzes and portions of a course 0f study prepared for review 
by the instructor. Consistently missed questiorts on quizzes are re-taught 
by the instructor. Portions of the course of study are revised following 
critique by the instructor. . . 

Summative Evaluation 

Student achievement of objectives is evaluated in two ways. The major- 
portion of the grade or final achievement rating is determined by an as- 
sessment 6f a course of study prepared by the learner. A relatively small 

■ . . 23 29 . 
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qjNICAL AND EAiU.Y ESQPERiENCES 
The History / 

The development and acceptance of educational pa^cholpgy in the late 
1800's withits emphasis upon the learner, the leamihg process^ and teach- 
ing method, resulted in requi/ed field experience as a part of teacher 
preparation. The Ohio State University, required future, high school 
teachers to do practice teaching begiiining in 1908, as a result of the field 
experience movement: 

Th; National Council.for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu<^tion was 
formed in i956!i A 1957-58 survey showed that 204^ accredited teacher 
preparation institutions' required an average of ten quarter hours of studjent 
teaching. ' ^ V 

.Recent trends indicate aii almost universal acceptance of student field 
experiences as a part of teacher education^ allowing student tea6hing to be 
the center of the professional education core. The move is toward fiill-timp 
student teaching; more off'-cainpus student teaching; more credit hours 
earned, for student teaching and other^field experiences; longer student 
teaching assignments; the upgrading of standards; more and higher quality 
su pervision; and increa sed r esearch ac ti vities in student teach ing. 



The Rationale ^ 

Supervised clinical experiences can set the pattern for prpfessiqnal per- 
formance that continues to emphasize both scholairship and teaching and 
pr()yidesa bridge froxh theory to practice. Su9tess of the student during this 
period of scholarly development is vital to later success in {caching. High 
academic scholarship does not insure teacher success; it remains for ttie 
clinical experience program to help the scholar become a teacher. Clinidal 

^ experiences should be a part of, not apmt fi-om, the total program of 
prieparation for teaching. ^ * , r' ' < 

1975 Indiana study by, Elliott repprted two major conclusions pertain- 

-Ing^ early experience, (1) Pre-student teaching university directed field 
experience should 'be an integral part of the teacher education curricula. (2) 
Pi:e-studen) teaching field experiences should include a minimum qf sixty- 
houis. / ' - . 

Lowery, of Michigan State University, 1974 found early e;(perience does * 
aid students in making, decisions to continue or discontinue elementary 

^^eacher certification programs and, thte more experiences one has with 
students, the greater his or herself-stated motivation for teaching. These 
studies indicate early exjperiences aid in self-evaluation i/ld in selective 
retention. 

; ■ • . 34 ' ^ ' 
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. >. .« wiuiiboi cApcncnces inciuaes inaivtauaJ cases or prob- 

lems invplving^hie application of principles and theory in teaching and 
learning. Through clinical experiences under the direction and supervision 
of experienced faculty in a college or university laboratory setting,, the 
teacher education student should be involved in the use of diagnosUc 
teaching instruments and observational techniques to enable an analysis of 
pupil learning progress or difRculties, on both an individual and group 
basis, and prescriptions of instructional strategies, educational media, arttl 
materials that maximize pupil learning outcomes. 

' Pre-Student Teaching Experiences 

\ Approximately three fourths of the teacher preparation institutions in the 
North Central Association providci)re-student teaching field experiences^ 
for secondary education m^ors. The Ohio Standards fotCoUeges or Uni- 
♦ verslties preparing teachers states. ^The clinical andfibld-based experi- 
ences for teacher education students shall be: (1) an integral part of the- 
teacher education curriculum, commencing early therein a^id continiring in 
a sequential manner; (2) related to school age youth; and (3) equivalent in 
time to one ftill quarter in addition to the student teaching experience 
This standard allows for both in school and out of school experiences with 
school age youth. It also allows for the programming of summer experi- 
ences as well as experiences during the academic year. The minimum 
amount of time required aiows for field experiences in more than one 
school which appears desirable. ' 

Early experience programs should pro vidie career exploration opportuni- 
ties prior to the time career decisions are necessary in the college program. 
Performance in these activities ^/lowW assist injassessingone s potential for 
teaching. The problem of identifying the students early in their college 
career still persists even though the v^lue of early field experiences-is 
documented by student teachers. 

The early experience program shqUld be individualized to provide for the 
development of competent teachers. The experience program should in- 
clude^a variety of school ^d sttfdent experiences. Academic credirfbr- 
early experience could b^ awarded up to the amount given for student 
teaching. Some suggested experiences could be identified in each of the 
following areas: 

General School Activities , . Extended Service \i 

Classroom Managen^ent ^ * Continuing Education 

Instructional Materials Community Activities 

Occupational Experience Advisory Committees 

Programs , Professional Activities 

Youth Organizations Others 

Eariy experience could also be provided with community agencies relat- 
mgxo the students area of interest or qeed. Some examples of such agencies 
could be: The Cooperative Extension Service. Soil Conservation Service. 



INSTRUCTIONfllL OBJECTIVES 

A. Clinical and Field Based Experiencp s 

The pre-student teaching cUhicali-andifield b^sed experiences previ- 
ously fdentified could be more effectively provided if the foUoWinc 
practices were impleitiented: j 

1. Design^ develop and iniplenient survey instniments to gather ib^a^ 
characterizing schooj, agency aad other potential cUn^cal and field^ 
based experience bf)tions. 

'2. Pravide access to diverse clinical and jSeld-based o|)tions wherein . 
students can derive optimal experiences. 

:3. Utilize an advisory comniittee consisting . of school and iagency 
personnel to guide thie development of clinical and field basedf 
. options. « . ' • 

/ 4. Devielop a communication system identifying and publicizing av^- 
able options to students.* ^ \ 

5. Implement ^ system to assist faculty in matching Viident%nd pro- 
. ^ram needs with field based options. 

" 6v "Develop and implement a formative and" samihf^^^^^ 

process. . ^ - f 

7. Conduct an in-service program for professional imprbvement of 
cooperating teachers. • . 

It is important to recognize^ that democratic education, available to 
everyone, does not mean identical education for Everyone. The idea that 
democracy means uniformity, or that the recognition of differences is 
incompatible with democracy is a fallacy that coulfl distort pur thinking. It 
coi^id be detrimental to eliminate the regard for individual differences. It 
would be more appropriate-'in plann^ig clinical arid.fie;ld experiences to 
discover ways of tolerating, encouraging and gaim'ng enrichment from 
diversity. All education shpuld be rooted in a basic respect for this indi- 
vidual human being. It is mo;st Important that the early experience courses 
or program be arranged in acdh^rent and sequential Qjapner and applied to.^ 
individbat cases, a$'knuch as possible. ' V * 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR ^ 
CLINICAL AND EARLY EXPERIENCES • I ' ^ 

A Pre-Servic^*> Program that provides early experience in different 
taxonomies constitutes a problem of cooperating teacher preparation. It is 
necessary that any teacher providing early experiences would need to 
understand the early experience program. A one on one relationship for 
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. Wvicc seminars in eachof the four Corners of the state to prepare cooperat- 
• ing teachers for early experience students. By taking the seminar out in the 
Slate, the. cost of travel and per diem woulcf be for one man rather than 
navmg 80 to 100 teachers driving to the yniversity for the seminar. 

A. Strategies of the i)re-student.teaching.or early experience program that 
needs io be programmed into a coherent and sequential set of experi- 
ences could include the following. ' ^ 

1. The clinical experiences should be moved off-campus into a school 
and community setting as soon as the student can function posi- " 
tively in the educational arena. , 

2. The pre-student teaching, clinical experience should be based upon 
the needs of.the individual student and tested against established 
criteria of excellence. ' . % 

3. The experiences should begin eariy^in the student s profeissional 
. preparation program and continue in a sequential pattern of increas- 
ing difficulty and responsibility. 

4. There must be a practical and continuous means of coopefation 
between the university education fa(?blty and the/econdary school 
teachers and administration. 

' A planned program of assessment, observatton and evaluation of 
college students involved in eariy experiences must be e.vident. 

6, Continuous joint planning and evaluatiori of pre- service activities 
must be performed by the two agencies, the University and the' 
school. 

STUDENT TEACHING 

Before a person receives a motor vehicle driver' s license, he or she must 
not only know the driving rules andregulations, but must dhve the vehicle 
Stud«»nt teaching is the practice or practidal experience the prospective 
teacher expenences in completing the reguijements for § teaching license. 

The teacher ed ^cation studenfshoald participate in a series of planned 
supervised and evaluated;, field-tased experiences, these experieiices 
should contnbule to increased proficiency in performing the various teach- 
ing responsibilities under actual school conditions. 

Considerable variation prevails among teacher education institutions as 
to the characteristics of the student teaching pr&grams. Thetrend has been 
to offer such preparation in increasing amounts of off-campus schools as 
settmgs for -hands-on Texperience for prospective teachers. Assignments 
of studem teachers for full-time, work in schools with the studem teacher 
expected to follow the regular teacher scljedule U becoming quite common. 
Several teacf^r trailing institutions throughout the nation only require sixfl 
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— .1 ,a y^,y piuoaoic, insinuuDRS may add some 

mtemship experience following student teachin§(^r gradaation. " 

It would be economically desirable to protect the manpower investmenl 
of preparirtg competent teachers by contracting for intenjships fo'r those 
students graduating Autumn or Winter quarters. Many of the Autumn and 
Winter. graduates are employed by business and industry and are not 
available, for teaching. A legislature or state departmenti|f education grant 
should be appropriate to retain the.most.cortipetent SFthe graduates in 
teaching internships in critical areas of need. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Teachers generally cite student teaching as the most valuable part of 
their professional preparation. Critics of teacher education argue for dele- 
tion of various items in the preparation program but never for the deletion 
of student teaching. The qualify of the experience, will be defJendent upon 
the undefstanding. interest an^l effort of the cooperating teacher and the 
desire and motivation of the Student teacher alang with the continual 
observation and evaluation of the teacher educator. Som^'behavibral ob- 
jectives of student teaching contributing to. adequate preparation for the 
profession could be; tht student teach'er: ^ 

Combines philosophies of agriculture and education with knowl- 

^ edge of today s society in forming professional beliefs. 

— Has developed and uses an educational philosophy in decision- 
making as a teacher. 

— Assumes responsibilities and practices a lode of ethics appropri- 
ate to the professional role. 

, — Is aware of educational trerjfJs and implic^tij^ that have rele- 
vance for the agriculture taxonomy program. 

— Utilizes infdrmation about the learners, their homes, the commun- 
ity and the larger Society in planning agricultural programs.^ 

— Organizes taxonomy offering into a^efluential and, integrated 
pattern to meet needs of learners. " : » . " 

— Plans agricultural programs which will contribute to the total edu- 
\j<ational goals. 

— Selects and directs a variety of learning experiences appropriate to 
the achievement of objectives. 

Establishes and maintains a Cfassroom climate which facilitates 
learning. . 
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— Utilizes motivationK)f learr^er io cfairy ing out an instructional plan. 

— Engages in practical classroom experimentation. 

, — Utilizes the youth organizatioMO develop desirable hiunan re&* 
• . tion attribytes^ inducting attky^es, interests, appreciations, and 
skills. / '/ ^ 

^ COURSE CONTO4T 

Content within a student teaching program of experiences cduld vary 
according to thc^ discipline, the student and the state certification require- 
. ments. Some sugge^ed commonalities th^t ought to be considered in most 
student teacher piograms are: 

4^1) Planning instruction for secondary school programs 

2) The teaching of high school classes in the related and laboratory 
i settings . ^ 

^ 3) Evaluation of student performance ^^ 

4) The use of occupational experience programs in the decision 
" malcing process ^ ~ * " 

5) Guidance experiences ifi determining individual student^ differ- 
ences , 

6) Youth organizations' as a part of instruction 

7) Physical facilities for specific taxonomy programs < 
" 8) Teaching adult classes ^ . 

9) School community relations ' #. 

10) Program planning processes and techniques 

11) Professional role and development of ^ teacher 

12) Extended service activities and reports 

13) Use of instructional-materials and .teaching aids 

14) Guiding students toward desirable behavior 

15) Others . \ ^ 

It would be most desirable to develop a list professional performance 
activities within each of the above suggested areas. A sample. has been 
.- included in the appendix. 
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■ "j " '"'" — ' »""6 icaeiicrs,' scnool aaministrators, teacher 

educators and teacher education students. 

the selection of cooperating teachers should he based upon identified 
criterrar. Cooperating teachers providing student teacher experiences 
should be well selettedanjl weU trained for tjiis most important asp<^t in 
teacher preparation. Every potential cooperating teachi^r shduld enroll in a 
teacher education course or courses designed to-prepare the cooperating 
teacher for that job, It is necessary that cooperating teachers be provided 
in-service seminars to u^ grade their skills in working with student 
teachers. A cooperating teacher seminar early in the quarter would help 
provide continuity and uiiifprfnity to the student teacher program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Challenges facing those who wprk with student teachers today are 
greater than ever. It is encouraging thar some departments of education and 
teacher education institutions aVe directing efforts and funds to the upgrad- 
ing of minimum standards for teacher preparation. 

Strategies for conducUng meaningful and rewarding student teaching 
RTOgrams should be identified preferably by rfteam effort of those involved 
In the past, the university^teacher education faculty generally prescribed 
and programmed the student teaching experience. Education is becoming a 
'"o''? ^05 more shared responsibility. In the varied environments and 
compl^ity of school systems, judgements and decisions are made by 
ctncerte,d efforts of many people. Participation in evaluating and designing 
ecnicational policies and programs is expected, and even demanded by 
students in teacher education institutions. Creative efforts and action by 
those involved might lead to new pathways and patterns for the future 

Concern should be given by institutions and personnel involved in stu- 
dent teaching with many of the following strategies as a means of conduct- 
ing and upgrading the teacher preparation program, - 

Strategies for Conducting Student Teaching Programs 

1. There should be written agreements between the institution pre- 
paring teachers and the cooperating school district. Items to be 
considered would include activities, services, and compensation> 
Roles and responsibilities should be identified and provision for 
solvmg problems or revising the program should be agreed upon 
Professional development programs for cooperating teachers 
should be identified and supported by all parties. 

2. An advisory committee of interested groups involved with teacher 
preparation should be organized to advise on the design and de- 
velopment of teacher education programs including 'criteria, 

^policies and procedures. 

3. A recruitment committee and^ )rogram should J)e identified to 
encourage enrollment of individuals with high potential for teach- 
ing. 
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4. Studtent assessment procedures should be implemented ^cording 
/* to criteria adopted by the 'governing body of the dgpartment/ 
coUege or university. The criteria should cover student charac- 
teristics Contributing to piiptl gcowt^i and dev^^^ 
, tolerance and ilnderstandtng of individual differences. °« 

' 5. Criteria for the selection of cobperating, schools should be iden- 
tified and applied in a constructive assessment plan by representa- 
tives of teacher training institutions and cooperating schools, in- 
cluding administrators, supervisors^ and teachers. / 

6. Student teacher placement should b^ coordinated and contribute 
to professional course work, student attributes^;^and differences, 
and be agreed upoii by the institutions and personnel involved with 
' student teaching. 

^ EVALUATION 

Educational evaluation is a proces^ in which a teacher commonly uses 
informatio]) derived, from many sources in order to arrive at a value 

l k M i, lui I, it .1 his''' 

^ leral appiatii^a is KiCmumm^ liJleti a.a \ (am i , , 

is\ iidence .of all si^^nificant changes in tti tcL^er di .dent i gro 

Kl.iQwledge,' skills and understanding can be i .es u \ > , Lk>f attitudes ajp| 
appreciations lend themselves more to estiinatiou.. Student evaluation; 
should be made in terms of the objectives of the prograin. 

formative evaluation generally consists of personality tests and listingis 
of high school experiences as well as occupational experience. iSoihe 
disciplines in vocational education utilize competency tests related to the 
technical area to be taught. 

More emphasis shou)d be directed at formativ^ evaluation proceduir^s as 
k means of identifying careeropportiinities compatible with personaljiiter- 
ests and aptitudes. . * . ^ 

Much has been done on summative evaluation iiivteacher preparation. 
Some guidelines to be considered in student teacher evaluation could be: 

1. The purpose of evaluation is to promote growth. 

2. Evaluation should be continuous throughput the field experience. 
^ 3. Evaluation involves ajppraisal of agreed upon goals. 

4. Evaluation is a two way dialogue between-the student and those 
concerned with the program. 

5. Both quantitative and qualitative evidence should be utilized in^a 
variety of techniques for recording and interpreting behavior. ' 

Undoubtedly there areTalrnost as many formats as there are evaluators. 
One of the more complete formats has been developed by G. B. Redferiiy 
1963. a, 



Summary of the Appraisal Process 

Step I Pre* Appraisal Conference 

This step should set the stage as to what-will be expected by the 
evaiuator. The student teacher identificsinethods to be used along 
with intended learning strategies. v 

Sjep 2 Establishment of Teaching Objectives 

The sti|dent teacher notes subject matter being taught as well as 
the teaching objectives to be presented. 

Step 3 Observation of Teaching 

The evaiuator should simply observe and record what actually 

/happens during the teaching episode.. Every effort should be made 
not to reach any judgement at this time. 

/Step 4 Appraisal of Teaching 

The evaiuator analyzes the teaching performance from all avail- 
able information. This, must take place on an individual basis in 
orde** to ^ri^veht decisions being influenrf d by 

Step 5 Prepi rii x.tv A|)|^raisal Conferjpnce 

The evaiuator plans the needed approach. Suppoi , \ation ' 

may be gathered when needed. A strategy for . lent of 

suggestions can be formulated. 

Step 6 Student^Teacher Seif-Appraisal 

This step will give the evaiuator much information as to the 
awarefness and judgement of the student teacher. It is a starting 
point where the student teacher reflects on his/her own perfor- 
mance. 

Step 7 Thd Appraisal Conference 

After the student teacher has gone through a selif-analysis, the 
evaiuator should identify the positive aspects of the teaching 
episode. Next comes the areas of. needed improvement. The 
eyaluators will be more effective if they emphasize questioning 
and listening. 



Step 8 Post Apf^n^al Action 

At this time, definite mean^ of improyemciu will be agreed upon.. 
The evaiuator identifies specific problem areas and suggests ways 
of correcting the problem. This st^p should include new areas into 
which the student teacher is to proceed. The key here is that 
specific action mu!>t be identified to be implemented. 

A list of possible evaluative situations occuring in student teaching: 

1. At the end of a days pcrfoiiiiancc 

2 At the conclusion of a teaching uait 
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^entoiy of student teaching traits 
4. TOrihg review' of tile lesson, plan 
3. vAfter observation of the cooi^rating teacher's lesson 
6/ A specified time each week ^ 
7. After any assigned responsibih^ty 
\ 8. Quarterly or mid*terin evaluation ' 
9. Group evaluation during* student teacher seminar 
10. Self-evaluation on a performance 
Several evaluative forms are included in the appendix. 
Summary 

The bottom line should iT^ult in a competent professipn«5^ 

1. This individual would possess a body cfw»^;ly,.i^i,:ii ^ 

' {c d to his/her profession , 

2. Woui^i^er ^Miible for the consequences o/h. hi ,s 
and acuon. . 

3. Would actively participate with colleagues in des ilc . mid en- 

, forang standards contributing to the improvement cu le profes. 
p sion and would abide by the professional code of ethics. 

* 4. WouJd practice the profession as their m^jor conlributipn to soci- 
ety. 

^- Woo'd place primary emphasis on service to society ra^er than 
personal gain. '1 

. 6. Would participate in a professional improvement program kearch- 
ing for new knowledge and skills. \ 
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CRITERIA TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING 
COOPERATING TEACHERS AND COOPERATING SCHOOLS 

Date to be 

TEACHERS Implemented 

1. The teacher accepts the responsibility for train- 
ing student teachers as indicated by: 

Willingness to establish a schedule of five 
. hours per week which is beyoild the time 
• lequired to conduct the regular vocational • 
agriculturib program. During part of this 
time, the cooperating teacher will check all 
lesson plans prior to each class taught by , 
the student teacher and critique the ifeach- 
ing pertbrmance. * ^ — 

2. The teacher has participated in the required pro- 
fessibnal education course work to qualify him 

as a cooperating teacher. 

3: The teacher has had successful teaching experi- 
ence and possessies a willingness to improve pro- 
fessionally as indicated by: ' ' 

a. Having completed at least two years of 

successful' teaching experience. 

h. Has a valid Ohio Teaching Certificate in 
- his area of sp^ialization. 

c. Participation in a continuing planned 
professional improvement program ^ 
which would include credit and/or non 
credit in-ser^^pi4f:aining activities. 

4. The supervising teacher is certified in the spe- 
cific taxonomy area desired by the student 

teacher. — 

5. The teacher can motivate students as indicated 
by: 

a. The scope of the occupational ^xp^ri- 

* ence programs. 

b . Having a superior rating in the National 
Chapter Contest. 
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, TEACaiERS (conL) 

Date tobe 

c. Having a miSUority of the students Implemented 

placed in the occupation for which they 
• Tare trained. 

6, Tlirteacher shows an interest in students as 

individuals and malces ah average of four super- 
visory visits per student per year. 

V ' : 

7. The teacher is a professional individual in the 
teaching ranks as indicated by; 

a. Membership in professional teacher 
organizations. 

b. Participation in locai: county , and dis- 
trict ineetings and activities. ' 

c. Promptness in submitting reports and 
other information such as: , 

1) Occupational experience • 
reports. . ' 

2) Final departmental 

reports. ^ 

3) Time and travel reports. 

4) FFA Award applications. * ^ 

d. Punctuality in meeting appointments. 

e. Having good rapport with other faculty 
members. 

8. The teacher has desirable personal characteris- 
tics such as: , 

•a. Ability to inspire others / 
Consideration for individuals * 



IW^i^Ve 

e. Promptness 

f. Tact 

6. Sense of humor 
h« Enthusiasm 
i. Professionalism 
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TEAGHERS (c&nt) ; 



j. Ability to 9rgaBize 
k.t Self-control ' ; 

9: teacher is considered an ^kcellent class- 
ix>om teacher. • 

10. The tether has desirable teaching behaviors 
- |uch as? : . 

%)>f^^. Varic^ hia/he^ ^ 
/ b.^^Glarily * - . 

c. Enthasiasm ? 

d. Businesslike behaVior 

e. Accepts students* ideas 

f. Pupil-centered behavior 

g. Positive rewards ^ 

h. Providins a moral and inteUectiiAl mndf^l 



Date to be 
Implemented 




l»HV&ICAt fc',„ . < li.i, , , 

INSTRUCilONAL MAl'i « l^ji^ 

The following physical facilities shall be providf d 
in conducting' the program in a cooperatihg school. 

1 . The classroom* ofiQce/s^p, or laboratory space' 
must meet the minimum standards as listed in the 

• Manual of Operation. ' , 

' ' • .- ■ * ' * * , ■ 

2. The equipment must meet the minimum standard 
p^as found in the Manual of Operation and the 

^NAy^urriculum Guides. ^ 

3. The following instructional aids slr^^vailablefor ^ 
use when needed: . , ^ 

a: Slide and Itlmstrip projector 

b. Overh^ projector 

c. Sixteen oiillimeter projector 

d. Record player 

e. Tape recorder 

f. Screen 

■ 41 ■ 
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PHYSICAL FAdLrnES EQUIPMENT AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MAtERIALS (Gont) 



4. The Instructional M'aterials Library will have 
M Inventory of -student study manuals,, bulle- 
tins, audio-visusJ materials and textbooks to 
support all areas of the planned curriculum.. 

a. Outdated instructional materials 
should be discarded. 

b. An adequate annual budget shall be 
provided to keep the Instructional Nfa- 
terials Library updated. 

c. One SOI , instructional materials 
« shall be ^hio Agricultural Educa- 
tion Curru ilum Materials Service. 
The following catalog shall be avail- 
able: 

1) Ohio Curriculum Materials listing 
materials produce^ by the Ohio 

. ^'Service." 

2) Tools for Teaching listing materials 
' « fi%m many sources that may be 

purchased through the Ohio * • Ser- 
vice." 

3) Teaching Aids lisUng the AAVIM 
mechanics materials that may be 
purchased through the Ohio 
"Service." 



CHECK (i^) 



5. The department facilities are adequately main- 
tained, effectively us^d, and k^t in^a heat and 
orderly manner. 

6. School transportation is available for Held trips. 

7. The AGDEX filing system is installed and used 
as a means of classifying, filing, and retrieving 
curriculum materials. 



• COURSE OF STUDV 

1. The course of study is based upon an afi^ysis of 
occupations for which the training pro^m is 
designed. 

2. It IdentiHes student performance objectives 
based upon t^sks to.be ie^ed. 

3. It provides for re^^ted instruction, laboratory, 
and on-job experiences. 

. 4. It utilizes instructional material and community 
resources. 

V 

5. It provides for leadership, citizenship^ and per- 
sonal development through FFA as an integral 
part of the instruttipnal and exoerience prog- 
ram. 

6. It provides for complete and a« unite lecords 
based on the student's occupatioi al experience. 

7. It provides for periddic evaluation of the stu- 
dent *s progress. • 

8. It provides for instruction and student supervi- 
sion throughout the ent^ire length of the program 
according to standards adopted by the State 
fioard of Education. 

9. It is evaluated by the teachers and reviewed an- , 
nually by a local advisory committee. 



COOPERATING TEACHER AND 
^ SCHOOL CRITERIA 

1. A written plan is available of teachci JiviMon of 
responsibility in multiple teacher departments 
and there is evidence of planned and regularly 
held departmental meedngs. 

2. Written stated policies for the Vocational Ag- 
riculture Department include: (Examples:) 

a. Use of facilities 



COOPERATING TEACHER AND 

SCHOOL CklTERIA(cont) . CHECK (*^) 



b. Use ot tools 

c. Occupational experience programs 

d. Student fees, etc. y 

e. FFA membership 

3. The cooperating school provides the student 
teacher the opportunity to advise the FFA as an 
integral part of the total vocational agriculture 
program. 

4. The departnicnt has a written plan to carry out 
effective summer programs. 

■ « 

5. Provision is made for review of plans pertaining 
to the department, school, and community. 
(Examples:) - 

a. Five year plan — with goals and pro- . 
jections ^ 

^ . ? 

b. Job opportunities in agriculture and re>^ 
lated fields. ' . • ' 

c. PRIDE reports and recommendations 
in graduated follow-up 

d. Placeme^it information. 

i ■ 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

I A letter has been directed to the school adminis- 
tration requesting a cooperating center be estab- 
lished, which when approved, will meet program 
minimums as stated in the criteria for establish- 
ment of a cooperaUng center or efforts will be 
directed to attaining the criteria. 

2. Members of the school administratipn will pro- 
vide time ta counsel with' ^udent teachers. 
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3. The school administration is willing to accept the 
student teacher basically as a professional. 

4. The school administration will provide released 
time for th^ cooperating teacher for such ac- 
tivities as; V 

a. Professional meetings. 

. ; ■ ■ 

b. In-servic||^ilucationat activities relat- 
ing to th^'^Cbnduct and administration 
of the student teaching program. 

5. Student teachers will be placed for training 
upon approval of the school ad ministration and 
Cooperating teacher. 

6., The local advisory committee vvill be informed 
of and react to the student teacher program in 
the school. 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

1. The vocational agriculture program coordi- 
nated with other agricultural agencies as evi- 
denced by cooperation and %>ntact with major 
agriculturaT agencies in the community. 

2. The community is kept informed of the agricul- 
tural education program as evidenced by full use 
of opportunities offered by newspapei:s, radio, 
television, displays, and programs presented. 

3. Occupational information is generated through 
surveys and made available to Itudents. 

STUDENTS ^ 

/ ^\. Studeni:^ are pursuing occupational experience 
programs with records showing a. minimum of 
200 Jiours for 9th and lOth graders in a four,ycar 
program and a minimum of540 hours for 1 1th and 
\ 12tH gradarsin ail programs. 
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STUDENTS (cont) 

2. .Notebpoks are being kept by students indii:ating 
skills learned and technical information secured 
in class and laboratory. 

3. Students are enrolled as a result of testing pro- 
grams, interviews, and home visitations. 

COmWUING EDUCATION 

1. The cooperating teacher shall conduct or provide 
for an organized program of continuing educa- 
tion consisting of at least 20 hours of classroom 
.instruction with individual folI6w-up instruction. 

2. A planning and/or advisory committee will be 
utilizisd with the program. 

3. the cooperating school must provide the student 
teacher opportunity to plan and conduct two 
adult classes. 

4. The cooperating teacher must provide the stu- 
der^eacher the opportunity to make adult visits. 

5. The oooperating school must provide the student 
teacher in production agriculture experiences 
with an organized Young Farmer Program at the 
cooperating center or in a nearby Young Farmer 
Program. 
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APPENDIX B 

SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOk ORIENTATION / 
OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

> gdiod student teaching experience begins with orientation. The items 
suggested are only ^a guide to be briefly discussed to help plan for the- 
student teaching experience. This is only a guide and should not be used as 
an evaluation. - • 

(Mark an ''X" wlwn dtocwcd) 
Ewly Student 
Experinice Teaching 
(A) (B) 

L School 

1. ^ Introduction to administration & staflF 

2. Oigan^zation chart of the school system 

3. School policies tand/or faculty, student 

handbook 

4. Communication channels open tp teachers 

5. Teacher conduct ' 

6. Use of building after school ■' 

7. Use oftelepfione (long distance) 

8. Hours "of the staff 

9. Securing permission for special activities 

(field trips, assemblies) 

10. School travel policy (Teacher, class) 

11. Departmental budgets. How supplieis are 

secured r 

12. da&s schedule ^^^^^^ 

13. School schedule 

14. Disciprinary procedures 

15. introduction to counseling staflf, depart* 

. ment chairman ■ 

16. School facilities (tour ofhigh school, locate \ 

elementary schools, parochial schools, \ 

and junior high schools) 

17. Staff morale anil professionalism 

18. Student records (use policy) 

19. Custodial staff • 

^ 20. District map 

21. Characteristics of the district, valuation, 
taxation 



(Mtrk an *«X** when diKiMcd) 
' ' ' Earty StiidcBt 

'"Izperlcnce TcacUng 

II, Community (A> (B) 

1. Predominant farm, agricultural and service 

organizations 

2. Numbers and kinds of related agricultural 

businesses ^ 

3v- Cooperating community and agricultural 

agencies _^ 

4. Perceived staff morale and educational 

ethics ' ' . 

5. Support^'oltoperating series . ■ 

6. Student teacher housing . * j 

7. Area maps, district boundaries ' 

8. Churches \ 

III. Vo-Ag Department 

1. Size, composition (age, interest, sex, 

abilities, occupational programs) 

"2. Facilitiesiroom, land lab, equipment, labo- 
rato^yToflBce space, desk, chair, tele- 
phone, file cabinets available) ^ 

3. Instructional materials (audiovisuals and 

printed material) ' 

4. Placement of graduates ^ 

5. The five year pten (UEAP) 

6. Advisory committee. .Who? Why? Role? 

Meeting Dates? ' 

IVr Program " . 

1 . Course of study ^ , V^. 

2. Nature of Occupational Experience Pro- 

grams ^ 

3. Who i> involved in Occupational Experi- 

ence l_ 

4. Teachers role in Occupational Experience 

Programs , ^ 

5. Types of important teaching activities that 

have been successful (i.e:, school fair. 

etc.) ^ ^ 

6. FFA Offices, Program of Activities 

7. FFA meeting time and place, meeting plan . 

ning, seekers of advanced degrees 1 

8. Adult education programs 



(Mark as ''X** when dtocMKd 
Early Stadcot 




V. Teaching 

* i ■ , . 

1. Selebtion of units for student teacher 

2. Observation^ clasises ( voyag and others) 

3. -PreiMiration of fessons • 

4. '^view;,of lesson plan by cooperating 

teachier 

5. SecuHng teacJuAg aids and supplies, 

6. Learning names of the students 

7. Works with individual students and small 

groups ^ 

8. Share routine teacher tasks ^ 
'9. Takes roll and records attend^i^e 

10. Assists with pupil groups, such as 
homeroom and student organizations, 
» 11. Observing otheroutstandmg teachers in the 
school 

12. Discuss the work of the support staff, 

school nurse, reading specialjsts,*media 
socialists, etc. 

13. Prepares a bulletin board 

14. Operates media equipment such as motion 
picture projector, filmstrip prrojector, 
overhead projector 

.15. Locates Inference material 

16. Uses reproduction equipment such as spirit 

duplicator, mimeograph machine, and 
copier * 

17. Admini^^^ ana scores a short classroom 

t^t 

18. Evaluates homework and other Assign- 

mems 

19. Reviews tHe teacher's summer program of 

activities 

20. Advising the FFA 

21. Teaching young farmer and^^lulf classes 



nd^^M<i/c 



VI. Occupational Experience Program 

1. Justification of occupational experience 

2. Assignment of eight students to student 

teacher 
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>^ (Mfk an ♦'r * whw dlicund) 

• t ; Enrly Stwhst 

Expcricnct Ttaddng 

^ ' (A) (B) 

3. Making instructional visits of employers, 

rawig and adult students - M'/ > 

Si*W^ supervised .occupational experi- * 

ence programs 

5. Checking occupational experience re- 

cordbooks ^ 

J- ' 

Vn, Professional Responsibilities V 

1. The local teacher's association 

2. County, state^and national teacher's associ- 

ations^!* " - - 

3. Specializecf education associations (i.e., \ . . . . 

vp-ag teachers) * / ' ^ ■ 

VIII, Cooperating Ttecher . - ^ 

1. Expectations of the student teacher a^itl 

. himself . . 

2. Technical preparation — experience — at- ^-^r— 

titude : 



^ -Fioon FEB ^RAINBE EVALUATION RfePORT Scale 

^^OCATIONAL agriculture fe - ExceUcnt 
/ : EXPERIlENCE : a 

- I>epaitment of Agricultund Eduction A » A^er^^ 
The Ohio 3tat(e University » F « Fair 
. P « Poor 



Trainee's Name ^ '-^ ^' Date 









Evaluated by 


Title 




draining Center 

9 

Tt * ^ — ^ 






• 




" ' Evaluation 


Criteria 


' Comments 


(Circle the appro- 
Pr/^te letter) 






E Cj A F P 


: L JPERSQNAl^CHARACTBRKTICS 










e g a f p 


Appearance ' 




c g a f p 


Ability to meet people 




e' g a f p- 


Maturity « 




e g a f p 


Initiative ' - ^ 




e g a f p 


Self-confidence 




e g a F p . 


Tact . 


a. 


eg a f p 


Altitude toward jeaching 


ft ' 


E G'A F P 


2. TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL 
STUbENTS 

(Include planning and conducting 
classroom, laboratorj^and shop 
instruction) 

A. Classroom 


* 


e g a f p* 


Awareness of student needs 




e g a f p 


Ability to plan 




e g a f*p 


Class teaching 




•e.g a f p . 


Arouse and maintain Interest 
enthusiasm 


* 4 



EvalqaliOn 

(Circic the appro 
Priaie letter) 

c g a f p 

c g a f p 

c; g a f p 



e g a f p 
c g a- f p 
e g a f p 
e g a f p 
e*g a f p 

e g a f p 

- e-g a f- p - 
e g a f p 



E G A F P 

e g a f p 
e g a f^p 
e g a f p. 
e g a f p 

E G A F P 

e g a f p 
e g a f p 
e g a f p 
e g a f p 
e g a f p ^ 

E G A F P 



Criteria 



Comi^ients 



Use of questions 
Summarize conclusions 
Maintain discipline 
B. Lab 

Demands quality workmanship 
Awareness of student n^eds 
Ability to plan 
Cf^ teaching 

Arouse and maintain interest 
• enthusiasm 

Use o^uestions 

Summarize^ conclusions ' 

Maintain discipline 

3. PROVIDING FOR OCCUPAy ^ 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE 

'# 

Planning 

On-the-site teaching 
Relating instnTction 
Record keeping 

4. ADVISOR OF THE YOUTH 
- ' PROGRAM 

Advise the program / 

Assist and work^with committees 

Lead recreation ' 

* Train leaders 

Others — List - , 

5. ABILITY TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT CONTINUING . 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

.V (Adult — Young Farmer) 



(Circle the uppro- 
Priate letter) 

e g a f p 

e g a f p 
kg a f p 
e g a f p 

B G A F F 



c^g a f P 
e g a.f p 
e g a f p 



Criteria 



Organize the instructional 
progrand 



Teacflpi the classroom 
Teach on the worksite ^ 
Records and reports 

6. PARTICIFATION IN SCHOOL 
AND C0MMVN1,TY 
ACTIVITIES 

Community participation 

. General school participation 

Public relations 



Comments 



Qrcte One: Overall Evahiation 

Excellent Good Average 



Eiiir^ 



Poor 



1 
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3^ APPENDIX D 



• AGREEMENT. • • ' : ^ 

This agreenient is entered into by the Board q£ Education of the 

— — County, Ohio, 



hereinafter referred to as the ''Bowttf" and the 



County, Ohio, hereinafter referred to as the , 



'Coircge/University/' 

College/University ilesires to place teacher education students in the 
classrooms of saicf Board for tBe purposes of their participating in student 
'iteachef and Bfher fiejd-based teacher education experiences as required 
^;by, but not necessarily limited to, the Standards for Colleges or Univer^ 
' sities Preparing Teachers as promulgated by-the State Boaixl of Education * 

The Board desires to cooperate with the College/University in facilitat- 
ing ^tudciit teaching arid other fidd-based experiences for teacher educa- 
-iion 8tudents^nd^ppn)ves therutilization-of its schoolrfor such purposes 
by the College/University. Placement of such teacher education students in ' 
Jhe.cl^^^oms of said Board shall be undeiq.the direction and control of the 
Sufflnntendent. 

Certificated personnel of the Board )vho agree to act as supervising 
teachers of teacher education students in student teaching and other field- 
based experiences may accept an honorarium or stipendidirectjy from the 
Qollege/University for those services rendered outside the regular sph6ol 
day and above and beyond the duties and responsibilities specified in tlie 
teaching contract. 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • • 

Entered ihto this . ^ day of ■ ^ > , 



Chairman, Department Agricultural 
Education 

College of Agriculture 
TheilWb State University 
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